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“THE AUTUMN GALE” BY SUZUKI HARUNOBL 


PRINTS BY HARUNOBU 


N November 1926 a large number of 
prints by Suzuki Harunobu were shown 
in the print galleries.'! That selection 
was confined to the early work of this re- 
markable artist and embraced examples of 
his actor prints, delicate landscapes in 
which the colors were thinned with water, 
thereby giving them the name of mizu-ye 
““water-pictures,” and a large number of 
calendar prints made in the year 1765. 
Another selection has now been made from 
the portfolios of the Buckingham Collec- 
tion and is on view in Hutchinson Wing in 
Gallery Hs. 

These prints date from 1766 to 1770, the 
vear in which the artist died at the age of 
forty. In them one may see the ful! flower- 
ing of color-printing, the application of an 
unlimited number of blocks to produce a 
variety of colors and shades, an accomplish- 
ment with which Harunobu’s name is al- 
ways linked either as the originator or as 
one of the first artists to profit by the newly 
discovered method. These prints called 
nishiki-ye, sometimes translated as “ bro- 


1See The Bulletin vol. xx (1926) pp. 109-110. 


cade pictures” on account of their variety 
of colors, must have caused a thrill when 
they first began to appear, for they followed 
prints which were confined to combinations 
of rose and green with the occasional addi- 
tion of one other 
color. 

Today few of 
Harunobu’s prints 
remain to us in 
their pristine 
freshness to show 
what genius for 
color combination 
this artist pos- 
sessed. Fortun- 
ately, the Bucking- 
ham collection in- 
cludes an unusual 
number insplendid 
condition. One of 
the new colors 
which he intro- 
duced is a red ochre 
varying from brick 
red to chocolate, 
used most. effec- 
tively in architec- 
tural bits in the 
background or to 
reproduce the bark 
of the cryptomeria 
trees, the charm- 
ing brush wood 
fences, or the lac- 
quer frames of ‘| 
standing screens. 
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titled “The Lovers’ Duet” you see this 
delicate blue depicting a running stream 
in which iris grows; it forms a charming 
background for the young couple in robes 
of pink and lilac seated on the green bam- 
boo bench in the 
foreground. In 
stronger hue it is 
used on the flutter- 
ing garments of 
the two figures on 
the beach in the 
print “A Breezy 
Day by the Sea.” 
Originally the 
water was printed 
in pale blue. It is 
now faded to a 
light yellow green, 
still effective how- 
ever in indicating 
the color of the rip- 
pling salt-water. 
Yellows and pale 
greens dominate in 
many of the pic- 
tures, often har- 
monized by large 
spaces of gray and 
strong accents of 
black. In fact, 
Harunobu’s use of 
a large black area 
is masterful, as in 
the night scene, 
“Catching Fire- 
flies,” where an 
intense black sky 
descends to the 
surface of the pale 
blue river. 
Probably one of 
Harunobu’s great- 
est triumphs was 
his introduction of 
the plain back- 
ground printed in 
pearl gray. What 
could more effec- 
tively set off the 
tall figure of the 


“HANGING UP THE > 
girl with the pot 


MOSQUITO NET” 


‘““BUSHCLOVER” BY SUZUKI HARUNOBU 


of pinks than this restrained yet rich ground? 
Again, it seems to be the logical setting for 
the interesting figures in the small print 
called “ Penetrating the Disguise,” where a 
famous beauty and her little maid, in pale 
cream and yellow robes, discover by aid of 
their mirror the face of the young man 
who attempts to cover his features under 
his basket hat. This pearl-gray was a mix- 
ture of ink, powdered mica and white lead 
and consequently it sometimes oxidized 
with exposure. When used to depict snow 
its disintegration is sometimes most effec- 
tive, giving the impression of heavy wet 
snow as in the print “The Snow-clogged 
Geta.” 

All of Harunobu’s figures of women are 
extremely dainty and feminine, possessing a 
grace that is exquisite and inimitable. They 
are generally drawn on a small scale, since, 
when not using the pillar print form, Haru- 
nobu preferred the size called chuban, a 
sheet approximately 8 x 11 inches. The 
paper he selected was very soft and not 
only absorbed the delicate color tones most 
effectively but also responded to the blind 
printing or embossing which is a character- 
istic of his work. Many of the white gar- 
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“GUITAR PLAYER” BY BERNARD MENINSKY 
(BRITISH) IN THE CARNEGIE INTERNATIONAL 
MARCH IQ—APRIL 21 


ments of his women are enhanced with a 
minute brocade pattern impressed over the 
surface, and many of the outlines of the 
draperies are subtly rounded out with this 
added device. He had a marvelous gift of 
harmonizing the lines of his figures with the 
lines in his background and no print better 
illustrates this fact than the one repro- 
duced, “The Autumn Gale.” This very 
rare print is full of curving lines. The willow 
beyond the saffron cloud flings off its 
leaves; from the swaying branches the 
rushes and asters bend over the hilly bank 
beyond the curved bridge over which the 
young girl hastens, her garment blown close 
to her curved body, her long sleeves swing- 
ing forward in unison with the wind above. 
The colors tell of autumn: a cold blue sky, 
a sombre violet kimono with the red under- 
garment fluttering out at the sleeves and 
around her bared knees. 

The cloud band with a significant poem 


often taken from the classics was used re- 
peatedly by Harunobu at the top of the 
picture. In a_ print which the artist 
entitled “Hagi” or Bushclover, the poem 
interprets the subject. It is freely trans- 
lated by Kenji Toda as follows: “The hagi 
makes one feel lonely even when touched 
by the dew. What loneliness it gives on an 
autumn evening.” Undoubtedly Harunobu 
wished to liken this little lady to the clover. 
In this print the color harmony is very 
characteristic. The sky is a pale gray above 
the blue winding stream, against which the 
pink bushclover grows on a pale green 
bank. The robes of both women combine 
violet, green, pink and blue. Fortunately 
all of the colors are preserved in fresh beauty. 
Harunobu made many pillar prints, those 
long panels designed to adorn the upright 
pillar in the main room of a Japanese house. 
If not the originator, he is at least one 
of the greatest designers of these narrow 
prints, two of which are here repro- 
duced. Several are shown in the gallery and 
especially noteworthy are two, “The Crow 
and the Heron” and “ Komurasaki and 
Gompachi,” each a two-figure subject with 
splendid arrangement of the black masses. 
The Buckingham Collection also includes 
the single figure pillar prints of the same 
famous and unhappy lovers, Komurasaki 
and Gompachi. The examples illustrated 
are both of the year 1769 or 1770. They 
make an interesting contrast. “The White 
Dog”’ is beautiful in its rich coloring and its 
complete composition, a charming figure of 
a woman and her dog near an ablution tank 
in a cryptomeria grove. ‘The background 
is very complete. Far more graceful is the 
slender girl hanging up the mosquito net. 
The gauzy night garments cling to the 
dainty figure which, save for a corner of the 
net, stands in clear relief against a plain 
ground. This is a typical Harunobu sub- 
ject—a young girl, delicate, full of grace, 
exquisitely feminine and breathing the 
spirit of youth which all of his figures seem 
never to have lost. H. G. 
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ANNUAL EXHIBITION BY CHICAGO ARTISTS 


HE Thirty-third Exhibition by Art- 

ists of Chicago and Vicinity which 

opened on February seventh and 
continues until March tenth, has given 
visitors to the East Galleries their annual 
opportunity to estimate the work of our 
local painters and sculptors. Every year 
there are changes; this season, for instance, 
has brought a different palette into many of 
the works, and in place of the delicate 
shimmer of the Impressionists, there are 
heavier and more robust tones. The two 
awards of the Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. 
Logan Medals, the first of seven-hundred 
and fifty dollars to W. Vladimir Rousseff 
for “In the Open” and the second of five 
hundred dollars to Edmund Giesbert for 
“Uphill” reflect this tendency. Irma Koen’s 
colorful ‘“‘White Wings” which won the 
Fine Arts Building Prize of five hundred 
dollars and Claude Buck’s “Mother and 
Children” here illustrated, are interesting 
variations in the tradition. 

Among the newer harmonies one might 
place Flora Schofield’s “Landscape” which 
won the Mr. and Mrs. Jule F. Brower Prize 
of three hundred dollars, “Helen” by 
Francis Chapin, awarded the William 
Randolph Hearst Prize of three hundred 
dollars and “Arrangement” by Charles 
Edward Mullin which received the Edward 
B. Butler Purchase Prize of two hundred 
dollars. Among the other prizes are Richard 
A. Chase’s “‘ Children’s Boat,” awarded the 
Mrs. Julius Rosenwald Purchase Prize of 
two hundred dollars, Davenport Griffen’s 
“ Workmen,” which won the Chicago Wom- 
an’s Club award, “Pioneers” by A. Lou 
Matthews given the Harry A. Frank Prize, 
“An Idyl” by Charles A. Wilimovsky suc- 
cessful in competition for the Clyde M. 
Carr Prize. The Chicago Woman’s Aid 
Prize was given to Helen J. Taylor for 
“Green Apples”; the Englewood Woman’s 
Club Prize to David McCosh for “Pont 
Marie, Paris”; the Marshall Fuller Holmes 
Prize to Frances Foy for “ Boating”; the 
Julia Knapp Memorial Prize to Madeleine 
Albert for ‘‘ Mildred”; the Municipal Art 


League Prize to Edward J. F. ‘Timmons for 


“MOTHER AND CHILDREN” BY CLAUDE BUCK 
AWARDED THE JOHN C. SHAFFER PRIZE 


** Marjorie” and the Mrs. William Ormonde 
Thompson Prize to John T. Nolf for “ Boys 
Plowing.” Three pieces of sculpture won 
awards: “Shepherd Boy” by Olga Chas- 
saing, receiving the Joseph N. Eisendrath 
Prize; “Garden Group” by Ruth Sher- 
wood, being given the Mrs. John C. Shaffer 
Prize, and “Fragment” by Malvin Marr 
Albright, winning the Robert Rice Jenkins 
Prize. 

Among other well known exhibitors are 
Anthony Angarola, Salcia Bahne, Frank 
V. Dudley, Oskar Gross, Emile Grumieaux, 
FE. Martin Hennings, Rudolph F. Ingerle, 
J. Theodore Johnson, Pauline Palmer, 
William S. Schwartz, Paul ‘Trebilcock, 
Oskar J. W. Hansen and Leon Hermant. 

At the same time the International Ex- 
hibition of Etchings, under the auspices of 
the Chicago Society of Etchers, has been in 
progress in the Print Galleries and the 
following Mr. and Mrs. Frank G. Logan 
Prizes have beenawarded: First Prize of one 
hundred dollars to Martin Lewis (American) 
for ‘East Side, Night”; Second Prize of 
seventy-five dollars to Stanley Anderson 
(British) for “Café des Papes, Avignon”’; 
Third Prize of fifty dollars to Livia Kadar 
(Hungarian) for “ Nativity.” 
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AN ORIENTAL EXHIBIT IN THE CHILDREN’S MUSEUM 


O celebrate the accession of little 
“Miss Yamaguchi” and at the same 
time the annual doll festival in 
Japan, the country from which she comes, 
an Exhibition of Oriental Objects of interest 
to children is being held in the Children’s 
Museum from February twentieth to April 
fifteenth. In 1927 under the auspices of the 
Committee on World Friendship among 
Children instituted by the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, 
“Miss America” and forty-eight other doll 
messengers of friendship, named for the 
forty-eight states of our union, were sent 
from the United States to Japan. These 
were placed on exhibition and then installed 
in the Imperial Educational Museum in 
Tokyo in a beautiful miniature doll palace 
given by the Empress. With a magnificent 
gesture Japan returned the compliment, 
sending to America “Miss Japan” who is 
now in the National Museum in Washington, 
D. C. and fifty-seven other doll ambassa- 
dors, one from each of the fifty-one prefec- 
tures and one from each of the six principal 
cities. These have been distributed through- 
out the United States and the Children’s 
Museum welcomes “Miss Yamaguchi” as 
a beautiful addition to its permanent collec- 
tion and as an ambassador of that good-will 
which is easily fostered among children by 
mutual understanding and appreciation. 
Our doll and her equipment are fine ex- 
amples of the exquisite artistry of the Jap- 
anese people. She wears three hand painted 
kimono of the softest silk, the outer one of 
pale green with a design of spring flowers in 
natural colors, and rafts on a curving line 
suggesting a stream. The entire design is 
applied by a resist process similar to batik, 
even to those portions which resemble tie 
and dye work. Her obi is of orange and 
gold brocade and in it are tucked her tiny 
red and gold purse with hair pins and mirror 
and her paper and lacquer fan. She brought 
with her a parasol for dry weather and a 
pair of red lacquered clogs with bells be- 
neath the instep for wet days, a large bat for 
playing battledore and shuttlecock deco- 
rated with an actor figure of padded silk, 


and two rotund symbolical dolls of painted 
wood representing the Emperor and Em- 
press. In addition she has a group of gold 
and black lacquered trunks and chests, per- 
fect in their workmanship, and two tea 
sets, one for everyday use and one for the 
“Tea Ceremony.” Nothing important for 
her happiness seems to have been forgotten. 

In order to have “Miss Yamaguchi’s” 
Chicago debut in suitable surroundings the 
Children’s Museum has brought out all its 
Oriental objects and has borrowed others 
from interested friends. From Japan are 
shown a little girl’s kimono with clogs, fans, 
and purse and a little boy’s ceremonial 
robe. The plaid design as well as all other 
motives on this and the girl’s kimono are 
made from a series of stencils first painted 
and then reserved with rice paste while the 
solid color is applied. True tie and dye, in 
contrast with the painted tie and dye mo- 
tive on the doll’s kimono, is illustrated by 
the man’s sash which is displayed in the 
case with the boy’s kimono. There are also 
some beautiful Japanese prints, borrowed 
from the Buckingham Collection, in which 
people attired in these costumes (even 
the little red apron of the baby boy) are 
represented with a perfection of work- 
manship never to be surpassed. An _in- 
teresting series of prints given to the 
Children’s Museum by Mr. S. Nakaide rep- 
resent children’s amusements on the dif- 
ferent festival days throughout the year. 
We have eleven of this series of twelve by 
Ichikawa Toyomasa c. 1767. Interesting 
too, along with the costumes, are four trip- 
tychs by Utamaro (1753-1806) which the 
Children’s Museum has only in reprints, 
demonstrating women’s work in silk cul- 
ture. The process cases showing the making 
of a Japanese woodblock print are hung 
near the Buckingham prints. Our Japanese 
lacquer process case hangs near a floor case 
of interesting examples of lacquer work in- 
cluding a writing set, a picnic set, and a 
bureau borrowed from the Nickerson Collec- 
tion. 

Probably second to nothing in interest 
whenever it appears is the Japanese nori- 
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mono. The norimono was the vehicle used 
by a feudal lord when he went on a journey 
and was carried on the shoulders of his 
servants. This and the Japanese swords are 
lent by the Oriental Department and in a 
case nearby are shown several exquisite 
examples of the metal sword-mounts and 
handles of the 
small knives 
made by 
famous artists 
and fitted in- 
to the scab- 
bards. With 
these are an 
Indian steel 
bow and two 
Indian knives 
decorated with 
delicate chas- 
ing, lent by 
Miss Carolyn 
Wicker. One of 
these is a tiger 
knife which 
when opened 
up becomes a 
vicious pair of 
scissors spread- 
ing into three 
separate blades. 

Also from 
India are exam- 
ples of tie and 
dye work, much 
finer in pattern 
than the Japa- 
nese tie and 
dye. This type 
of decorated silk is worn in Rajputana. In 
another case is a sari, the well-known 
garment of the woman of India, the long, 
straight robe which she wraps about her for 
skirt and cape. This jade green and gold 
brocade is typical of the Benares weavings. 
Very different in type is the mirror work 
and embroidery, characteristic of north- 
western India, particularly of Peshawar. 
Friends have lent several examples of this 
handsome type of decoration. Especially 
beautiful is a woman’s robe in which small 
bits of mirror are enclosed in finely em- 


“MISS YAMAGUCHI” AND HER EQUIPMENT 


broidered designs. Jewelry is a very im- 
portant part of the woman’s costume in 
India and is represented by characteristic 
examples. 

From China are shown a Chinese em- 
broidered coat, insignia from a civil off- 
cer’s robe, and some king-fisher feather 

and enamel 
«jewelry includ- 
ing an enamel 
finger nail pro- 
tector for that 
long nail indic- 
ative of lei- 
sure. Mr. Otto 
Doering is lend- 
ing his Chinese 
rose brocade in 
which a charm- 
ing pattern is 
made of “a 
hundred boys 
at play.” The 
Chinese dolls 
given by Mrs. 
Milton Shirk 
and the Chinese 
puppets given 
by Mrs. Charles 
Hubbard com- 
plete the Chi- 
nese section. 
From Persia 
are shown sev- 
eral beautiful 
tiles and a dag- 
ger with gold- 
inlaid bladeand 
ivory handle. 
A few toys and miniature objects from these 
Oriental countries complete our display. 
These examples have been selected with the 
idea of showing our children crafts which 
they themselves might like to attempt. 

Our hope is that the doll herself will 
stimulate a feeling of friendliness toward 
these far away people and that our Oriental 
objects, though they may not be in every 
case great examples, will show our visitors, 
young and old, something of the beauty of 
Oriental art in its more intimate aspects. 


H. M. 
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A TAPESTRY OF THE BEAR HUNT 


DETAIL OF TAPESTRY 
GIFT OF MRS. CHARLES H. SCHWEPPE 


ARLY Gothic tapestries, in con- 
trast to many of the later Renais- 
sance products, are fresh, original and 

naive in their point of view, and vigorous in 
their coloring. What they lack in skillful 
workmanship they make up in charm of 
manner. Woven often at the command of 
some wealthy patron, they concern them- 
selves with scenes from the daily life of the 
overlords, and often stretch into long sets 
or series of panels. Today, many of these 
sets have been destroyed or separated so 
that the individual tapestries are much 
prized. Through the generosity of Mrs. 
Charles H. Schweppe, a significant example 
of French weaving has been presented to 
the Needlework and Textile Guild for the 
permanent collections of the Art Institute 
(illustrated on cover). Like other medieval 
works it depicts certain pastimes of the pe- 
riod, in this case the bear hunt and falconry. 

There is little known about the manufac- 
ture of these early works, but at one time 
Paris is said to have been the center of the 
industry and the typical “‘arras” or hang- 
ing decorated with family portraits and 
deeds of prowess was produced there. Later, 


when the nobles retired to their castles and 
vast estates, it is supposed that their weav- 
ers followed them and produced tapestries 
which mirrored the favorite incidents of 
life in the country. It is no wonder that 
these ephemeral studios have left no records 
and that the workers’ names and histories 
have perished. 

The setting for the present tapestry re- 
flects the intense interest in out-of-door 
nature which is one of the most attractive 
elements in medieval life. The background 
is banded in green to suggest grass, and a 
few wild flowers are scattered on the sward. 
A tall tree, with conventionalized roots, 
trunk, leaves and fruit, makes its way up 
the design through the right center, while 
above is spread a delightful panorama of 
the surrounding country-side with mead- 
ows, a stream, and two castles, one with a 
moat and drawbridge. Beyond stretch hills 
into the blue horizon. 

Against this landscape appear several 
groups, and in the foreground the bear hunt 
which is the most important motif. ‘The 
colossal bear with the dogs yapping at his 
heels has finally been brought to earth, but 
not before he has tossed aside one of the 
huntsmen who is armed with “ guisarm” 
and “buckler.” To the left, the successful 
hunter has delivered the ‘coup de grace” 
with his “spontoon” and his Seigneur, por- 
trayed on a handsome brown horse with 
rich trappings, turns round to view the 
event. Above, falconry or the art of hawk- 
ing is illustrated. ‘Two ladies and a cavalier 
ride across the scene and behind them is 
shown the castle’s falconer, training his 
hawks. On his left wrist perch two hooded 
birds, while he whirls his “lure’’ for the 
flying falcon to retrieve with its feathered 
prey. In addition to the wealth of fascinat- 
ing detail of costume and landscape is the 
appeal of the coloring. Every part of the 
tapestry 1s beautifully designed in tones of 
deep blue, green, purple, and most attrac- 
tive of all, that rose-red peculiar to the 
important works of the period. It is now 
displayed with pieces of contemporary 
furniture in Gallery L3. BB. 
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NOTES 


The Art Institute is happy to acknowl- 
edge the following gifts: 

The bequest of $10,000 from Robert 
Forsyth and the bequest of $2,000 from 
George H. Hovey, both unrestricted as to 
principal. 

The gift of $25,000 from Mrs. Emily 
Crane Chadbourne for Gallery L 6 in the 
Decorative Arts Wing to be known as the 
Richard T. Crane Jr. Room. 

The gift of $25,000 from Robert Allerton 
to begin the Agnes Allerton Gallery Fund, 
the income of which is to be used for the up- 
keep of the Allerton Wing. 

Mr. and Mrs. William O. Goodman have 
given the sum of $25,000 for a rehearsal 
room in the Kenneth Sawyer Goodman 
Memorial Theatre. 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester have 
contributed the sum of $10,000 to complete 
the construction of the lobby. 

John Barton Payne has given his final 
payment of $1,000 on his contribution to 
Hutchinson Wing. 

Percy B. Eckhart has been elected Vice- 
President of the Art Institute. Other Vice- 
Presidents are Cyrus McCormick, Jr., and 
Robert Allerton. ‘The Honorary Vice- 
Presidents are Frank G. Logan and William 
O. Goodman. 

Horace S. Oakley has been elected a 
Trustee of the Art Institute to fill the term 
left vacant through the death of George F. 
Porter. 


““THE SEA SHELL” BY LOUIS BETTS 
GIFT OF THE FRIENDS OF AMERICAN ART 


From the bequest of $50,000 from Edward 
L. Ryerson, scholarships for foreign travel 
have been established in the School. 

THE LATE MR. JOHN H. JONES, for thirty 
years a Member of the Art Institute, be- 
queathed to the Institute a collection of 28 
Japanese carvings of ivory and wood in the 
form of netsuke. These toggles, used to 
suspend the seal case or inro, are of interest 
both for their subject of decoration and 
their skillful workmanship. 


EXHIBITIONS 
December 1-March 15—Prints by Albrecht Diirer from the Potter Palmer Collection. 
Gallery 17. Four Centuries of Etching and Engraving. Gallery 16. Prints by Martin 
Schongauer, Lucas Van Leyden, Israhel Van Meckenem and Matthiius Zasinger from 

the Clarence Buckingham Collection. Gallery 18. 
January 1-March 15—Japanese Prints by Suzuki Harunobu from the Clarence Bucking- 


ham Collection. Gallery /15. 


January 15—April 15—Exhibition of Modern Textiles and Wallpapers, lent by Robert 


Allerton, Gallery L4. 


February 20-April 15—Children’s Oriental Exhibit. 


The Children’s Museum. 


March 15—May 15—Survey of Lithography. Gallery 12. 

March 15—-May 15—Le Monument du Costume. Gallery 13. 

March 15~May 15—The Tarrochi Cards (E. Series). Gallery 14. 

March 19~April 21—Paintings from the Foreign Section of Carnegie International Ex- 


hibition. Galleries G51-G6r. 
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LECTURE PROGRAM OF DUDLEY CRAFTS WATSON 
FREE TO MEMBERS OF THE ART INSTITUTE 


A. SIMPLE RULES FOR HOME DECORATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE 
Monpays, 1:30 P.M. REPEATED AT 7 P.M. 


Marcu 4-—China and Glass. (Courtesy of Burley and Company.) 11—Silver and Linens. 
(Linens by courtesy of Carson, Pirie, Scott and Company; Silzer by courtesy of C. D. 
Peacock, Jewelers.) 18—Tin and Pewter. (Courtesy of Swedish Arts and Crafts 
Company and the Ho Ho Shop.) 25—Brass, Iron, and Copper. (Courtesy of The 
Georg Studio.) 
APRIL 1—Pictures. 8—Flower Arrangements. 


B. GALLERY TOURS OF PERMANENT AND LOAN COLLECTIONS 
Tuespays, 12:3¢ TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED, 3:45 TO 4:30 P.M. 
Marcu s—Corot. 12—Millet. 19—Monet. 26—Manet. 
ApRIL 2—Sargent. 9—Whistler. 
C. SKETCH CLASS FOR NOVICES 
FRIDAYS, 10:30 A.M. TO 12:00 Noon 


Marcu 1—Window Drawing. 8—Modern Drawing of Architecture. 15—The Figure in Re- 
pose. 22—The Figure in Action. 29—The Figure to Music. 
APRIL 5—Figures in Landscape. 12—Garden Drawing. 


D. GALLERY TALKS OF THE CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


FRIDAYS, 12:30 TO 1:15 P.M. REPEATED AT 7 P.M. 

Marcu 1—International Exhibition of Etchings. 8—Exhibition by Artists of Chicago and 
Vicinity. 15—Survey of Lithography. 29—Paintings from Foreign Section of In- 
ternational Exhibition from Carnegie Institute. 

E. THE ENJOYMENT OF MODERN ART 


Fripays, 2:30 P.M. 


Marcu 1—Modern Drawing and Etching. 8—Modern Sculpture. 15—-Modern Architecture. 
29—Younger American Painters. 
ApriL 5—Some Leading Painters of the Middle West. 


F. THE ENJOYMENT AND PRACTICE OF THE ARTS FOR. CHILDREN 
PROVIDED UNDER THE JAMES NELSON RAYMOND PUBLIC 
SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S LECTURE FUND 


SATURDAYS, 1:30 TO 2:30 P.M. 


Marcu 2—Whittling. 9—Japanese Prints. 16—Linoleum Cuts. 23—Batiks, Javanese and 
Modern. 30—Tie-Dye. : 
APRIL 6—Pictures by Children. 13—Modern Landscape Sketching. 


THE RESTAURANT 


The Cafeteria is open every day from 11 to 4:45 o’clock. The Tea Room serves table 
d’héte and a la carte luncheons from 11:30 to 2:30, and afternoon tea from 2 to 4:45. 


SUNDAY CONCERTS AND LECTURES 


FuLLERTON 


Concerts will be given every Sunday afternoon at 3 and 4:15 o’clock by the Little 
Symphony Ensemble, George Dasch, Conductor. Admission twenty-five cents. 

Lectures on “French Sculpture” will be given by Lorado Taft on the following Sundays 
at 5:30 o'clock: March 3-10-17-24-31. Admission free. 

The Cafeteria will be open on these Sundays from 12:15 to 8 o'clock. 
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THE SCAMMON LECTURES 


The Scammon Lectures for 1929, six lectures on the topic of “Lithography: An Art and 
a Process” will be given by Bolton Brown of Woodstock, one of the most distinguished 
lithographers of today. The lectures will be given in Fullerton Hall at 2:30 p.m. on the 
dates and subjects listed below: 


Marcu 

5 ‘The Chemistry and Physics of Lithography put into English. 
7 “Why Lithography is a Good Thing.” 

12 ‘What Senefelder Did.” 

14 “Golden Age of Lithography.” 

19 “My Ten Years in Lithography.” 

21 “Whistler, Pennell, Bellows—and the Future.” 


TUESDAY LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For MEMBERS AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON HALL AT 2:30 P.M. 


Marcu 
26—Lecture: “Expressionism.” Dr. Oskar F. Hagen, Chairman, Department of 
History and Criticism of Art, The University of Wisconsin. 


DEPARTMENT OF MUSEUM INSTRUCTION 
PROGRAM OF LECTURES 


The following lectures offered during March are open to anyone upon payment of five dollars for 
twelve lectures. 

AN APPROACH TO MODERN ART. Mownpays ar 11:00. Miss Parker. Birch-Bartlett Collec- 
tion. Other Contemporary French Artists. Carnegie Exhibition. 

GALLERY TALKS ON THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Monpays av 6:15. Miss 
Parker. Paintings of the modern French school. 

= AT LEADERS AND THE ART OF THEIR TIMES. Wepnespays at 11:00. Miss Macken- 

The Tudors of England. The Georges of England. Queen Victoria. 

Pp AIN’ rINGS IN THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Webnespays at 7:30. Miss Mullen. 
Munger Co!lection. Impressionists. Carnegie Exhibition. Birch-Bartlett Collection. 

ART CENTERS OF EUROPE. Tuurspays ar r1:o0. Miss Parker. Ravenna and Verona. 
Architecture of Venice. Paintings in Venice. Milan. 

THE ART INSTITUTE COLLECTIONS. Tuurspays ar 7:co. Miss Upton. Informal gallery 
talks on the permanent and current exhibits. 

TWELVE GREAT MASTERS OF PAINTING. Fripays at 1t:0o0. Miss Parker. Rubens. 
kl Greco. Velasquez. Goya. 

THE ART OF FAMOUS KINGS AND PRINCES. Saturpays at g:20. Miss Mackenzie. What 
some of the famous kings and princes did for architecture, painting and sculpture. Free to all 
children. 

SKETCH CLASSES FOR NON-PROFESSIONAL S. Drawing and painting from a costumed 
model for those who would like to try their skill. There is a special fee for these classes. ‘TuEspays 
ar 10:15. Mrs. Sterens, Instructor. Fripays at 1:30. Miss Ilyde, Instructor. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF PAINTING. Fripays 7:00 To 9:00 P.M. Assistant 
Professor Driscoll. The object of this course is twofold: to increase enjoyment and underst anding of 
paintings as works of art and, by tracing the continuity and development of pictorial expression, 
to furnish an outline of the history of painting as a foundation for more detailed study. Attention 
will be concentrated on significant masterpieces; intervening history being traced briefly. Majer 
credit, Spring Quarter. The University of Chicago. Registration period: March 22 to 30, 1929, at 
University College, 116 South Michigan Ave. 

The Department of Museum Instruction will arrange gallery talks or lectures for clubs by ap- 
pointment. Classes from schools may also arrange to see the collections under guidance. Applica- 
tions for this service should be made to Miss Helen Parker. 
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Cuester A. Cook 
James M. Cowan 


NEW GOVERNING LIFE MEMBERS 


Max Epstein 
R. Linn 


Mrs. R. R. McCormick 
Epwarp L. Ryerson, Jr. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, JANUARY, 1929 
Change of Address—Members are requested to send prompt notification of any change of address 
to Guy U. Young, Membership Department. 


Mrs. Jacob Herman Adler 
Thomas Gillespie Antrim 
Clarence Avildsen 

Leon V. Becker 

Dr. Ralph B. Bettman 
Mrs. Leonard Bloomfield 
Mrs. Nathan S. Blumberg 
Mrs. Angeline L. Brewer 
Frank P. Caughlin 
Corwith Cramer 

Mrs. Daniel Crumlish 
Mrs. Bertram C. Cushway 
Mrs. Ira C. Darling 

Mrs. George H. Dickerson 
Edwin A. Dolan 

Mrs. Charles A. Doran 
Mrs. Lee B. Doty 

Miss Caroline T. Eckstorm 
John H. Edwards 

Mrs. Chester F. Ericson 
Mrs. Fred H. Esdohr 
Robert I. Felsenthal 
George H. Fenn 

Ned McDonald Freeman 
Elmer T. Fritz 

Mrs. Ervin T. Geist 

Mrs. Emil A. Gentzel 
Mrs. Earl R. Green 

Mrs. Hazel Ryan Gruner 
Dr. John B. Haeberlin 
Frederick L. Hagner 
Luther S. Hammond, Jr. 
Mrs. Jacob J. Hank 

Mrs. Hugo Hartmann 


Mrs. P. G. Heineman 
Miss Gertrude M. Higgins 
Mrs. Morris Hirsch 

Mrs. Benjamin F. Hitchens 
Mrs. Bayard Holmes, Jr. 
David H. Hoops 

Mrs. Louis H. Hosbein 
Mrs. W. K. Jaquith 

William Jones 

Charles E. Ketcham 
Edward C. Klotz 
Nathaniel Koenigsberg 
Mrs. John C. Krietenstein 
Mrs. Thomas J. Lamping 
Dr. J. J. Litschgi 

Harry J. Lowenbach 

Dr. Siegfried Maurer 
Mrs. Ralph B. Mitchell 
Miss E. Myra Morgan 
Mrs. Harry T. Morris 
Louis Narowetz, Sr. 

Miss Nellie S. Neal 

Dr. Ole C. Nelson 

Mrs. Claude O. Netherton 
Francis Stanley North, Jr. 
Mrs. Herman J. North 
Mrs. Charles L. Ostrom 
Moses F. Peltier 

Adelor J. Petit 

Mrs. Seba Pierie 

Mrs. George Pretzel 

Mrs. Aaron W. Purvin 
Mrs. Sue H. Rea 

Mrs. John W. Reed 


“NATIVITY” BY LIVIA KADAR. AWARDED THE 


Mrs. Oscar Remmer 

Mrs. Andrew Ringman 
Raymond M. Roland 
Mrs. Walter Rompel 
Harry J. Saladin 

Mrs. Richard J. Schweitzer 
Miss Eleanor B. Sherman 
Mrs. Charles R. Simmons 
George J. Skurow 

Mrs. Thomas H. Slusser 
Charles Darling Smith 
Mrs. Wilfred M. Smith 
Mrs. Paul V. Spain 

Mrs. Joel Spitz 

John F. Spohn 

Mrs. A. W. Sproehnle 
James W. Starrett 
Henry H. Straus 

Dr. Longin Tabenski 
Mrs. B. T. Thompson 
Mrs. Alex N. Todd 

Mrs. Frederic C. Tyler 
William G. Valentine 
Mrs. Max Volkmann 
Lewis B. Walton 

Miss Kate Ek. Waterman 
Olaf Westerling 

Mrs. William J. White 
Mrs. Gordon Whitney 
Miss Ella Wilkens 

Miss Evelyn Wilkens 
Mrs. Charles A. Wilson 
Milo K. Winter 

Mrs. Major H. Worthington 


THIRD LOGAN MEDAL 
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